Defining Culture: 


Culture is commonly defined as a shared value system or visible artifacts such as food, clothing, and 
holidays. It is often most obvious when two cultures interact and find differences between themselves. 


This graphic from Janine’s Music Room is 
an interpretation of the iceberg model of 
culture (Figure 1, right). Above the water, 
easy to see, are things like arts, language, 
folklore, food, dress. Below the water, 
difficult to see, are more nebulous 
abstract concepts like modesty, justice, 
relation to authority, gender roles, etc. 
(Janine’s Music Room, 2014). 
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Geert Hofstede defines culture as “... the icra 
collective programming of the human — Biases 
mind that distinguishes the members of 

one human group from those of another.” 
(Hofstede, 1991). While this is useful for 
understanding culture on a surface level 
and using it to operate in contemporary 
society, (i.e., by understanding differences Pride 
and working together with others), it is 
necessary to accept that some things are 
more complex. Culture is complex and Work ethic 
difficult to neatly define. 
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We have developed several methods to 
interrogate and identify culture: 
identifying values, ‘observable artifacts’ 
and basic underlying assumptions. 
Alongside these are methods of devaluing other cultures, passing judgement and exercising different 
sorts of power (e.g., financial, social, physical) over these groups to extract some benefit from them. In 
Aotearoa New Zealand this is visible in the value placed on culturally and historically significant pieces of 
land like Ihumatao, versus historic European buildings like the Auckland Civic Theatre. According to 
Heritage NZ the Civic Theatre, built in the 1920s, is not allowed to be demolished. Meanwhile Ihumatao 
was approved for residential or business redevelopment until the Save Our Unique Landscape (SOUL) 
campaign began to protest it (Newton, 2018). 


As a counterpoint to the negative, culture can be an avenue for hybridity and integration. Hybridity 
describes the interactions and changes that take place/have taken place across cultures throughout 
human history (Twine, Moodod, Werbner, 2000). It challenges any perception of cultures as fixed or 
bounded concepts. 

Hybridity in design opens new pathways for collaboration. Through this lense we can acknowledge the 
various influences upon our worldview and do them justice, integrating different perspectives to make a 
stronger whole. 


Settler/Indigenous Perspectives: 


Aotearoa New Zealand is somewhere where European settler culture and indigenous Maori cultures 
intersect and blend. As a bicultural society our society should be as comfortable for Maori as for any 
other people (including Europeans). The five ways to view biculturalism proposed in Multiculturalism 
from a cognitive perspective: Patterns and implications are compartmentalization, integration, inclusion, 
convergence, and generalization (LUicke, Kostova, Roth, 2014). 


All of them are visible in different times and places 
in Aotearoa’s history. Some of the ways we make 
sense of different cultures and/or intentionally 
move towards biculturalism are more meaningful 
than others. The rocky beginnings of the Museum 
of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa are an example 
of imperfect inclusion - from altering the gifted 
name Kuru Tongarerewa to Te Papa Tongarerewa, 
to the logo design process documented in Getting 
to Our Place (Tapsell, 2017). 
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Te Papa opened in 1998 after the merging of the 
National Museum of New Zealand and the National Art Gallery. The design firm Saatchi & Saatchi were 
hired to create a brand identity for the new museum. Saatchi & Saatchi do not appear to have consulted 
a single Maori person, let alone local iwi. One proposed logo uses the signature ‘X’ and type taken from 
the text of the Treaty of Waitangi (Figure 2, above). The two main designers are taken aback when a 
Maori board member of Te Papa critiques their design as “an English symbol of failure.” (Preston, 2011). 
It speaks to unquestioned biases that these people could be designing for an institution like Te Papa, 
which was intended to be multicultural from the beginning, and fail to employ/consult a Maori designer 
or consider Maori perspective until a final board meeting. 


A bicultural society and bicultural Maori-inclusive design must happen from the ground up. It must not 
be a simple aesthetic slapped over the top of an inherently colonialist structure. It must not be an extra 
consideration tacked on at the end of a project. The Te Aranga Maori Design Principles, which 
reconceptualize ideas of place first stated by the Ministry for the Environment are an example of 
integrating Maori perspective (Auckland Design Manual — Te Aranga Principles, n.d). They identify places 
and land as something involved and requiring engagement, rather than a static building block which 
provides an ignored foundation for the ‘real’ design e.g., a physical building. 


It is important to identify tikanga Maori values and apply them to our design practices. When discussing 
the role of Maoridom in design, one should remember it is a process, rather than a single decision which 
imbues one’s work with authenticity. Maori design is a process of relationships, negotiation, and 
discussion, ideally involving kaumatua and local iwi. As designers it is also important to reinforce the 
integrity of Maori design, e.g., doing research, speaking with local iwi, dropping clients that are not 
willing to listen to a respectful ‘no’ about an aspect of Maori culture they want to appropriate for their 
design. 


Design Ethics: 


Ethics is the study of what is morally right or wrong. A person's ethics are their individual set of beliefs 
about what is right or wrong in a given situation. These values can be so deep that they appear not to be 
a choice, such as believing murder is wrong. Ethics can change over time. They are not something which 
one person or group decides for everyone in a society. 

Collectivism and individualism are ways of discussing attitudes towards cooperative work; whether a 
particular group has group goals which the whole group works towards, sharing resources and 
cooperating (potentially without need or want for compensation), or whether the individual's goals and 
desires are more significant, but must be worked towards only by the individual, for all other individuals 
are also working towards their own goals, with little regard for others. 


As design expands its horizons into fields with significant impact on humanity, and increased long-term 
implications, the question is raised: Do designers need, or want, ethical guidelines? 

Medical personnel swear to the Hippocratic oath. Engineers may reference the Three Laws of Robotics 
which, while a literary device rather than a set of established regulations, are valuable starting point. 
As people, designers have a responsibility not to intentionally harm another. 


Design ethics govern the design process, including the designer’s relationships with clients, coworkers 
and end users, and the materials, components or features of the product. Ethical considerations could 
include rejecting the order to manufacture ‘need’ in consumers or choosing the most sustainable or 
affordable materials. These ethical values can be used to measure the moral worth of the final product 
and judge its’ contribution to society. In these situations, ethics are not the personal responsibility of the 
individual, but a project-wide consideration. 


We should also evaluate how much of our 

ethical choices are sensitive to other Koru of Maori Ethics 
cultures. Are we adhering only to the 
moral guidelines of the dominant culture? 
Can or should we prioritise a different 
value system? 
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Maori (Henare, 1998). These practices translate as unity, spirituality, kinship, and guardianship, 
respectively. As designers working in and designing for NZ, we have a responsibility to consider Pakeha 
and Maori ethics. We have a responsibility to apply them to our work. 


Representing Landscapes: 


Aotearoa New Zealand is frequently viewed through a European perspective which posits it as a place of 
unspoilt lands and untouched nature. These are inherited romanticized understandings stemming from 
British colonialism. 


In the West, after the Age of Enlightenment during the 17" and 18" centuries and the increase of 
industrialization from the late 18" century, Romantic ideals became popular. The sublime majesty of 
nature was valued and depicted over and over again. The countryside was positioned as a calm, peaceful 
place of healing. Farms were natural, fields and forests were pure, untouched, and glowing (Figure 4, 
below). 


These ideas were transported to New Zealand with the early waves of settlers and have been repeated 
and re-presented ever since. The production of these images was an integral part of early NZ tourism 
advertising and remains part of the dominant narrative today. These outdated images continue to both 
shape and limit our experiences of these landscapes. 


In advertising, images of the land become contextless, disconnected from place and time. As we 
disconnect images from places and our bodies from their original locations, cultural conceptions become 
part of the flow of information and spaces. (McCaw, 2015). And as these cultural conceptions are 
transmitted, they are reworked, lost in translation, or altered by the dominant culture. 
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This modern advertisement from Tourism New Zealand shows sunrise at Mt. Hikurangi (Figure 5, above). 
There are people in the foreground but the focus of the image is the expansive horizon and rolling hills. 
The sun illuminates grass and native bush. While the central carvings and human figures show human 
intervention, the rest of the image shows an untouched and rugged natural landscape. Below, a line of 
text is visible: “Across New Zealand, you can find everything from untamed wilderness to rich culture.” 
This advertisement reproduces the standard depiction of New Zealand as wild and unspoilt. 


This Eurocentric view exists alongside, and sometimes conflicts with, Maori beliefs, wherein genealogy is 
intrinsically linked to the land. Whakawhanaungatanga can be explained as the practice of identifying 
connections between people and place as part of building relationships. Mana whenua is the 
understanding of power and responsibility granted to people through possession/occupation of land. In 
these situations, the land is a grounding force. 


However, the narrative of Aotearoa New Zealand as a nation of wild places and rugged outdoorspeople 
is untrue. In December 2021 the population of NZ was just over 5 million and in June of the same year, 
Auckland's population was estimated to be 1.72 million (Stats NZ, 2021). One city alone contains nearly 
two-fifths of our population. Overall, more than two-fifths of NZers live in cities - we are an urban 
country. 


This idealized view is something we sell ourselves. It is comforting/aspirational to believe that nature 
confers some health benefits, and that we are receiving those. That we are one with nature, that we are 
part of the landscape. 


The time has come to reconsider the way we present New Zealand to the world, and “to consider 
whether the idea of a geographically distinct New Zealand art form is valid.” (Hocken Gallery, 2014). 


Understanding Image: 


Images are used to communicate, and semiotics is the study of how images communicate meaning 
(Campbell, Olteanu, Kull, 2019). Semiotics examines representations of information, and how re- 
presenting an image can shape its’ meaning. 


Roland Barthes was a French thinker and literary theorist who lived between 1915 - 1980. Barthes posits 
that humans communicate through systems and groups of signs. He separated visual advertisements 
into three components — the linguistic, the coded iconic, and the non-coded iconic. The linguistic 
message is drawn from any text in the advertisement — captions, labels, packaging, headings. A linguistic 
message can have distinct functions. ‘Anchorage’ directs the viewer to focus on a particular 
interpretation/meaning. ‘Relay’ adds meaning and works to further convey that meaning. 


The coded iconic message can be explained as the connotation of the image, or the ‘signified’ meaning. 
This covers any and all abstract ideas drawn from interpretation, including composition, colour palette, 
etc. 


The non-coded iconic message is the literal image, the direct meaning or denotation. The subject of the 
image is here (Barthes, 1977). 
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This advertisement from Charlie’s is advertising a giveaway of their product. The plain image, free of any 
connotations, shows a close-up photo of raspberries. A hand-drawn white outline of a bottle contains 
the text of the ad (Figure 6, above). 


The linguistic message is prominent: “Yep, it’s an old-fashioned Charlie’s Raspberry Quencher. Hurry, 
we’re giving some away on Facebook.” The sidenote reads: “We’re Charlie’s, from 1999. And we’re ona 
mission from good.” 


The hand lettered cursive and use of words like ‘old-fashioned,’ and ‘quencher’ imply a homemade, 
‘good old days’ feeling. The advertisement asks the viewer to hurry, creating a sense of urgency, and the 
call to action is clear — go to Facebook and sign up for this giveaway. 


The coded iconic message requires us to break down the signs contained in this advertisement. The 
raspberries in the background are brightly coloured, fresh and juicy. They are loose, rather than 
contained in a plastic punnet or directly on the plant. The quantity gives a sense of abundance, while the 
filling of the white outline carries the signifier that the Raspberry Quencher drink is made with 100% 
fresh raspberries. Overall, the advertisement’s coded message of signs implies a small local business 
selling a fresh natural product. 


In advertising the signification of the image is carefully planned. Every choice in a visual advertisement is 
intentional. Designers select colour, type and language with the message and brand’s style in mind. 
Composition, framing, and setting are all controlled and planned. Nothing should be left to chance. 


Sending these messages works best if people understand them as intended. This often requires a shared 
cultural background or use of common symbols. Sometimes ‘supplemental material’ might be available, 
if an advertisement will be placed next to a magazine spread about the product. This gives the designer 
more leeway to be creative with the advertisement. As designers we should always design an 
advertisement with the audience in mind. It is important to consider what connections the public are 
they likely to draw, and which meanings will be most obvious. We should use this information to make 
choices to direct the audience’s attention to the desired interpretation. 
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